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THE NECESSITY FOR MORAL RADICALISM IN ECONOMICS 


T has become a matter of urgency to cease arguing 
about the extent to which economic science need 
take morals or religion into consideration. In present 


' circumstances we need nothing less than an economics 
_ that is itself a system of morals in its basic principles. 


At one time it was an accepted thing that economics 
was a more or less mathematical science, into which 
morals could only enter as a disturbing element. Even 
the philanthropists asked no more than that moral 
considerations should occasionally be allowed to temper 
the practical conclusions drawn by scientific analysis. 
Unhappily, practical experience showed that economic 
processes, and the men who worked them, having once 
been set in motion without regard to morals, did not 
easily admit the introduction of morals at a later stage. 

Even those who by their religious profession ac- 
knowledged that morals should come first were gener- 
ally willing to agree that the case of economics was 
“somehow different.” They did this even when they 
had a sound system of moral philosophy to draw on. 


1 
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As for those who had no sound philosophy behind 
them, but only amiable intentions, their attempt to 
regulate economics by morals was foredoomed to fail- 
ure. For they proposed to substitute for non-moral 
economics, not a system of economic justice, but selec- 
tions from the Sermon on the Mount. Many of these 
selections, however, were not originally intended as 
rules of justice but as counsels to those who would 
attain Christian perfection by going beyond economic 
justice and rising spiritually superior to economic in- 
justice. Consequently they do not provide a basis for 
a system of economics. 

By contrast with these feeble or misdirected at- 
tempts to put economics on an ethical basis, the Rus- 
sian Revolution came to many as an inspiration. For 
the economic theories of Karl Marx, though closely 
related on the technical side to those of his contem- 
poraries, introduced into their formulas certain violent 
moral judgments (concerning, for example, the dis- 
possessing and exploitation of “the workers’) which 
turned their practical application upside down and 
gave what has been called a “Messianic” flavor to his 
own vision of the future of the working class. This 
appeal to something like a religious emotion in eco- 
nomics was strengthened by Marx’s elimination of any 
kind of supernatural religion from his system and his 
elevation of economics to be itself the key to all history 
and the measure of all values. 

When, therefore, his principles seemed to be visibly 
embodied in a Socialist Republic in Russia at a mo- 
ment of world-wide physical and moral confusion, an 
enthusiasm for them was generated that had some- 
thing of the character of a religious revival, with the 
U.S.S.R. for a Church. In little more than a decade 
from this Revolution Marx’s hitherto comparatively 
neglected dogmas had established themselves over the 
greater part of the globe as a goad for the masses and 
an opiate for the intellectuals. 
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Now, in so far as it really brought back to the world 
a desire for economic justice and for bettering the lot 
of the dispossessed, and led the way in giving effect to 
this desire, Marxist Communism did a good and much- 
needed work. But in so far as it conceived of eco- 
nomic justice wholly in terms of a single class, even 
though the largest—indeed, in so far as it thought in 
terms of classes of any kind, to the exclusion of the 
individual and families—it could never give the world 
a universally satisfying justice or one founded on the 
true needs of human nature. And in so far as it made 
economic betterment an end in itself, and taught that 
all the values of human life could be realized by an 
economic change, it made economic betterment worth- 
less and human life a mockery. For in so doing it 
cut men off from God, Who alone can give life its final 
meaning. 

Since, therefore, this exclusively class outlook, with 
its corollary of class hatred, and this materialism, with 
its corollary of militant atheism, are fundamental ten- 
ets of Marxist Communism, the restoration of an 
ethical outlook in economics by its agency has been, 
on the balance, not a gain to the world, but an un- 
paralleled disaster. It calls, moreover, for action to 
counter it, which, to be effective, must also be on the 
moral plane, and at least as radical. 

This need was recognized by the political opponents 
of Bolshevism. Mussolini and Hitler each in his own 
way met the Marxist challenge by an economics based 
on a kind of counter-morality. Mussolini borrowed 
some of the leading ideas of Catholic sociology and 
tried to combine them with something like a pagan 
worship of the State. Hitler’s appeal was wholly 
pagan, and based economics, like politics, on a kind 
of religious worship of the German race; and he sought 
to enforce his system on so-called inferior races with 
as fanatical a cruelty as the Bolsheviks used in en- 
forcing theirs upon so-called class enemies. 
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During the same period, Catholic statesmen in a 
number of countries made beginnings in reconstruc- 
tion on the basis of traditional morality that at least 
bore witness to a growing sense of the need of meeting 
a moral revolution in economics with a moral counter- 
revolution. 

If this need existed before the renewal of the Great 
War, it was intensified beyond all measure after it. 
The Nazi pact with the U.S.S.R. showed that the 
political opposition between the two systems counted 
for less than the common bond of godlessness and in- 
humanity linking their moral codes. 

Thus, when the sheer destructiveness of the war it- 
self came, making it certain that drastic economic and 
social reconstruction must be undertaken in Western 
Europe, it had become certain also that nothing short 
of a completely radical reconstruction on the basis of 
absolute morality could hold its own against the Bol- 
shevik economic creed. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES 


When we speak of economic reconstruction on a 
moral basis it is not meant that the whole of economics 
can be comprised in a moral code. The view of eco- 
nomics as a non-moral, quasi-mathematical science 
contains this much truth: that a great part of it must 
always consist of technical description and analysis, 
since it has to determine what economic aims are tech- 
nically practicable and what are the most efficient 
methods of attaining them. 

But the subject matter of economics is, after all, a 
field of human activity, namely man’s efforts to supply 
his material needs. Its material aims, therefore, must 
ultimately be judged by their conformity to the moral 
ends of human life, and its methods by the moral 
standards of human conduct. 

We must start, therefore, from certain truths of 
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natural religion and morality, which, for our present 
purposes, must be assumed without argument. Thus, 
we assume the existence of an all-good God, Whom 
it is our highest work to serve. We assume that men 
are free agents in all their deliberate acts, and respon- 
sible for them to their conscience and to God. We 
assume also that the nature of man, like that of every 
other living thing, is built to follow a definite pattern 
of behavior and cannot fully realize its possibilities 
unless it does follow it; and, further, that in the case 
of man, owing to his moral freedom, this behavior 
pattern consists, not only of physical and mental laws, 
but also of moral laws, that is to say, of laws binding, 
not by physical compulsion, but by moral obligation. 
Finally, we assume that the moral powers of man 
(generally called his virtues), by which he is enabled 
to fulfil these moral laws, conform to the same general 
pattern in all men (just as his physical powers do), 
though they may vary in strength from individual to 
individual as the result of heredity, training, and use 
or misuse. Thus, one man may be courageous by na- 
ture, another courageous chiefly by training or self- 
discipline ; some men grow up honest but lose the habit 
of honesty by giving way to the temptations of a par- 
ticular position; but all men have in them at least 
the rudiments of courage, honesty and the rest. 
These are unchanging facts of the spiritual order. 
Between them and the technical problems of economics 
there lies a gap, and the seven principles set out in 
this outline are intended to bridge it. It will be well, 
before explaining them one by one, to give the com- 
plete list of them without comment. 
1. The existence of God should be made the start- 
ing point of economic reasoning. 
2. The fundamental laws of economics are moral 
laws. 
3. The essential moral rights and duties of man 
spring from his own nature and not from the State. 
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4. Economic justice will be best attained (other 
things being equal) in an economic system resting 
upon independent individual status. 

5. The pattern of life of an economic community 
is best regulated if the State is built up of sponta- 
neous and self-governing groups each fulfilling a dis- 
tinctive economic function. 

6. An economic system serves real needs best 
when its objectives are conceived in terms of goods 
and services rather than of money. 

7. The natural needs of men and women as pro- 
ducers and consumers, and not the potentialities of 
mechanization, monetary technique and salesman- 
ship, are the proper measure of both production and 
consumption. 


GOD, THE MORAL LAW, THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
IN ECONOMICS 


We must now proceed to explain and comment briefly 
on each of these seven principles in turn, beginning 
with the first: 

The existence of God should be made the starting 
point of economic reasoning. 

It is not enough, for the purpose of economic thought 
and controversy, that God’s existence should be be- 
lieved and that He should be the object of religion. 
It is necessary to make it clear that His existence 
bears directly upon the solution of economic problems 
and to show how it does so. 

This working-out of theism in the field of economics 
and sociology is related to simple theism much as what 
may be called the sociological atheism of Marxist Com- 
munism is related to the atheism of the continental 
Liberalism that descends from the French Revolution. 

That atheism is often complete enough in the theo- 
logical sphere but stops short at the application of its 
principles to economic and social life. It professes, in- 
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deed, to found its political and economic system on 
natural liberty and the rights of man without refer- 
ence to God, but its very appeal to natural liberty and 
rights is a survival of Catholic philosophy. Indeed, 
it was this retention of these ideals cut off (by athe- 
ism) from their logical basis and their limiting prin- 
ciples that was responsible for the economic lawless- 
ness of the Liberal era. Marx had an easy task in 
pointing out the license and exploitation that followed 
in the train of this inconsistent individualism and, with 
better logic, constructed a new philosophy of human 
society based from the beginning upon atheistic pre- 
mises, complete with economic determinism and the 
absolute subordination of the individual to the class or 
the community. 

Somewhat similarly, the theists of the nineteenth 
century stopped short at applying their principles to 
the economic system except as a kind of afterthought 
which could do little more than expose them to ridi- 
cule. Marxism must be met by a theism that permeates 
the whole of our economic thinking and by an eco- 
nomics that is theistic from the outset. 

The second of our principles is: 

The fundamental laws of economics are moral laws. 

This principle follows from the fact that men re- 
main morally responsible for their deliberate acts in 
all circumstances, including their economic relations. 

In the Middle Ages economists had no doubt that 
economics was, at bottom, the science of how men 
ought to behave to one another in the course of getting 
a living. Hence they dealt primarily with men and 
their behavior, and only secondarily with goods and 
money and their accumulation. They emphasized the 
sinfulness of avarice and of taking advantage of an- 
other’s urgent necessities; they held that the crafts- 
man was under a moral obligation to do good work; 
they required that wages, prices, and rates of interest 
should be just and not merely competitive; and so 
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forth. They rightly considered that to disregard these 
principles was bad economics. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century econo- 
mists began to teach openly that each man should pur- 
sue solely his economic self-interest. They tried to 
bring this into a system of morals by declaring that 
the economic uniformities resulting from this simplifi- 
cation of motives constituted a natural harmony; but 
the practical effect of their doctrine was to put eco- 
nomics into a separate compartment of life, outside 
morals, ruled by jungle law under slogans like “busi- 
ness is business.” 

In the next phase of Liberalism the economic uni- 
formities in question came to be regarded as inex- 
orable laws of nature against which rebellion was as 
futile as against the law of gravitation. This deter- 
minism was used to prevent philanthropists from try- 
ing to mitigate the system. Marx gave a fresh turn 
to it by representing the existing economic system, and 
all economic change, as brought about entirely by a 
predetermined historical process. 

Our second principle cuts at the root of all these 
heresies. So far from admitting that moral considera- 
tions constitute a deviation from the strict path of 
economic truth, it implies that maladjustments even 
on the strictly economic plane may be traceable to 
moral error. 

The third principle follows closely upon the second: 

The essential moral rights and duties of man spring 
from his own nature and not from the State. 

The significance of this lies in the fact that human 
nature was made by God, so that the essential moral 
rights and duties of men have an absolute claim upon 
them. The State can in no way release men from this 
claim, which it did nothing to create. 

The State can create secondary and purely political 
rights and duties, such as the right to an old-age pen- 
sion or the duty to keep to the left when driving on 
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the road; and, if these secondary rights and duties are 
consistent with the eternal moral law and the general 
moral purpose for which the State exists, they have a 
certain moral validity so long as the State upholds 
them. Furthermore, the very existence of men in a 
political community gives a fresh turn to the way in 
which the rights and obligations of the eternal moral 
law fall upon individuals. Thus, the right and duty of 
a man to restrain someone who is threatening him or 
his neighbors, and to bring home to him the dictates 
of the moral law, may eventually fall upon a prison 
governor who was not directly threatened by the orig- 
inal violence. 

But these alterations in what is called the incidence 
of the moral law do not constitute alterations in the 
moral law itself; and, if they were stretched so as to 
amount to violations of it, the fact that the State 
ordered them would not make them moral or legiti- 
mate. The fundamental moral rights and duties of 
men, so far from being alterable by the State, are the 
standard by which all secondary and political rights 
and duties, and all fresh applications of the funda- 
mental ones, must be judged. 

The fundamental ones include: 

(a) The duty of self-preservation and self-main- 
tenance at the leval of human decency, and the right 
of access to the means of carrying this out. 

(b) The right and duty of parents to rear chil- 
dren in a way befitting responsible creatures and 
(normally) in the family circle, and the right of 
access to the means to this end also. 

(c) The duty of maintaining justice and charity 
in all relations with fellow men, not excluding in- 
dustrial and business relations, and the right (in a 
political community) to the protection of the law 
in fulfilling this duty. 

(d) The right to scope in economic life for self- 
development, both natural and spiritual. 
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All these rights and duties bear directly upon eco- 
nomics, because they require that the economic system 
should provide securities and opportunities for certain 
ways of living based upon them. 

The fourth principle asserts that: 

Economic justice will be best attained (other things 
being equal) in an economic system resting upon inde- 
pendent individual status. 

The essence of status is the secure tenure of a posi- 
tion—in the present context, of an economic position. 
By contrast with status, the security given by a con- 
tract, besides being temporary, may be nullified by the 
fact that, while one of the parties to it was in a posi- 
tion of economic security when he made it, the other 
was not, so that he made it under economic constraint 
and had to accept unjust terms. A person in posses- 
sion of some permanent economic security is in a posi- 
tion to insist upon the recognition of his moral rights 
in any bargain he makes. 

Moreover, if his status takes the form of ownership 
of means of production, he will be to that extent less 
dependent upon bargaining, or upon other persons or 
the State, or upon external circumstances of any kind, 
and under less pressure to violate his conscience in his 
working life. In addition, he will have more oppor- 
tunities for using his working life constructively for 
his moral development. The maximum degree of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and stability is given by tenure 
of land by a family which cultivates it so as to supply 
their primary material needs. 

It is not necessary for these purposes that the tenure 
should be full ownership. They were served by (for ex- 
ample) the land tenures of the Middle Ages, even in 
the case of the serf, who, though obliged to remain on 
his plot of land and render services for it, could not 
be deprived of the occupation and use of it. They can 
be fulfilled to some extent even in a large twentieth- 
century industrial unit if each worker has a real share 
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in the ownership and control, though he cannot dis- 
pose of any part of the plant himself. 

Indeed, absolute ownership, accompanied by the 
right of unlimited accumulation, may militate against 
the moral purposes for which property rights exist. 
It may weaken the owner’s sense of the obligations 
attaching to property and at the same time enable him 
to override the property rights of others. The pur- 
poses of property are as a rule best fulfilled, and least 
likely to be violated, if there is a wide distribution of 
property proportioned to function; that is to say, if 
the head of each family holds or has assured access to 
what he and his family can personally use in winning 
their livelihood. In this way property becomes the 
security for each man’s moral rights in the economic 
order and the basis for a true industrial democracy 
and neighborly charity. 

The opposite effect is produced when each indi- 
vidual’s economic status depends directly upon the 
State. The State is necessary in order to protect the 
property that gives the citizen status, but its own 
guarantee of status is not an adequate substitute for 
that property. It is more likely to reduce the citizens 
to a condition of servitude to the State. 


THE STRUCTURE AND AIMS OF AN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The fifth of our principles relates individual status 
to the organization of a political and economic society: 

The pattern of life of an economic community is 
best regulated if the State is built up of spontaneous 
groups each fulfilling a distinctive economic function. 

In communities in which most citizens have a rea- 
sonably assured economic status, their natural sense 
of justice and their instinct for social conduct will 
go a long way to ensure the observance of moral rights 
and duties in the pattern of community life, at least in 
very small and simple communities.. But the size of 
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most States of recent times makes the citizens so re- 
mote from one another in every sense, and makes their 
economic relations so indirect and complicated, that 
they lose the sense of how to shape their conduct 
towards one another. 

The Liberalism of the nineteenth century tended to 
leave men to pursue their individual interests with 
the minimum of policing or moral guidance, on the 
theory that this would in the long run conduce to moral 
and economic harmony. Actually it brought about 
moral and economic anarchy. In the reaction against 
Liberalism the State tends to fill the void by planning 
in detail the social and economic relations of its citi- 
zens and, in the moral sphere, by extending its author- 
ity so as to override the moral rights of the individual 
by a moral code of its own. 

It is practically impossible, in a large State, to 
avoid falling into one or other of these extremes unless 
intermediate groups are introduced, standing between 
the individual and the State. Each group needs to be 
composed of individuals having real contact and com- 
mon interests with one another and collectively ful- 
filling a distinctive function in the community. All 
those concerned in a single industry or profession, 
such as agriculture or engineering or teaching, form 
such a group, and all the groups together should repre- 
sent all the major economic activities of the com- 
munity. 

In this way the internal arrangements and practices 
of each industry are controlled, both in their technical 
and in their moral aspects, by those immediately con- 
cerned, and by all sections of them acting together; 
while its relations with other industries and with 
the community as a whole are regulated by the com- 
mon council of the State in which all the groups take 
part. It is essential, however, that the groups (or “cor- 
porations” as they are commonly called now) should 
as far as possible come into existence spontaneously 
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and have real lives of their own; otherwise they are 
little more than agents for an all-powerful céntral 
government, as they became in Fascist Italy. 

The sixth principle is as follows: 

An economic system serves real needs best when 
its objectives are conceived in terms of goods and serv- 
ices rather than of money. 

Goods and services must in any case be the real 
foundation of even the most elaborate monetary econ- 
omy, which cannot in the long run command confi- 
dence unless they exist to back it. But this fact is not 
sufficient to prevent men from going very far astray 
from realities, both moral and material, as a result 
of thinking primarily in terms of money. For example, 
under a monetary economy the phrase ‘a favorable 
balance of trade” describes a state of affairs when 
more goods are leaving the country than entering it. 
Or again, millions of needy men, whose country pos- 
sesses natural resources amply sufficient, with their 
labor, to supply their needs, are allowed to rot in idle- 
ness because no monetary profit can be expected from 
setting them to work. 

Money is certainly necessary in all but the very sim- 
plest economic communities in order to bridge gaps 
between the production of goods and the satisfaction 
of wants. For example, when a workman does not 
produce the goods he himself needs, or has no control 
over what he produces, he must be remunerated by 
wages, so as to buy elsewhere. Similarly, when the 
productive activity of a factory has to begin long 
before the products can be marketed, the owner needs 
money, either saved or borrowed, to pay wages in the 
meantime. 

This is all very well, but there is a tendency to stereo- 
type these gaps and make them appear part of the 
order of nature. Thus, the wage system seems to give 
sanction to the separation of men from both the tools 
and the fruit of their labor, making their labor an 
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article for sale rather than an activity with a purpose. 
Similarly, international trade, instead of being a sup- 
plementary device whereby countries obtain comforts 
and luxuries which they cannot produce for them- 
selves, becomes an institution for the sake of which 
nations are deliberately specialized until they become 
incapable of supplying themselves even with necessi- 
ties. 

Furthermore, money is treated, not only as an in- 
strument for the exchange of commodities, but as if it 
were itself a commodity to be dealt in for profit. This 
is a constant cause of profit-making that is intrinsi- 
cally immoral (for money is not a commodity of this 
kind). In addition, it creates new vested interests 
in perpetuating and exaggerating those gaps which 
must be bridged by money. 

Practically every operation in industry comes to be 
financed by loans, so that it is burdened by the inter- 
est upon them and liable to be dislocated by organized 
gambling on the prospects of a profitable return on 
them. Even the money used in these transactions comes 
into existence as debt on which interest must be paid 
wherever it circulates. A class is called into exist- 
ence whose sole business is to exploit the dependence 
of the system upon money, and which claims the right 
to create money for that purpose. And, since money 
permeates the system at every point, it wields a power 
often greater than the State’s. 

Finally, money, thus made the touchstone of every 
transaction, has every moral disqualification for this 
role. It is wholly undiscriminating. One hundred 
pounds is one hundred pounds whether it is the profit 
on good work or on fakes, on necessities or on luxuries, 
on goods that meet a demand or on goods for which 
an artificial demand has to be created. It has no 
natural limits, upwards or downwards, such as define 
(for example) the amount of land a family can cul- 
tivate effectively; so that it affords the maximum of 
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opportunity for the unequal distribution of wealth. 
And these very characteristics, together with its effi- 
ciency as an instrument of power, give it an unequalled 
hold as an object of avarice. 

The seventh principle safeguards certain needs of 
man’s nature which economic activity exists to serve 
but which are liable to be overlooked amid the tri- 
umphs of economic technique. It runs: 

The natural needs of men and women as produces 
and consumers, and not the potentialities of mechani- 
zation, monetary technique and salesmanship, are tie 
proper measure of production and consumption. 

The purpose of production is consumption, and un- 
til recently there was no question, except for a tiny 
fraction of mankind, of production exceeding man’s 
natural needs as a consumer. Man’s power of pro- 
ducing commodities did not exceed his capacity for 
consuming them profitably, and commonly fell far 
below it. The use of mechanical power and, still 
more recently, of mechanized mass-production has 
enormously increased man’s capacity for producing 
commodities without making any corresponding in- 
crease in his capacity for consuming them. 

There is, of course, a sense in which a man’s capacity 
for the consumption of goods is almost unlimited. He 
can make some kind of use of yachts, cars, mansions, 
grouse-moors and so on. But if we are speaking of a 
standard of living that is to be widely distributed, 
then the amount that any one person can consume 
with enjoyment in the course of his life has com- 
paratively narrow physical limits. Finally, if we take 
it into account, as we should, those elements in human 
nature which cannot be satisfied by material goods 
and are stifled by the over-ccnsumption of them, we 
arrive at quite definite natural standards, which vary 
with individuals and classes but are discoverable by 
each man for himself and which wise men make it 
part of their business in life to discover. 
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Consuming capacity, therefore, has lagged behind 
producing capacity, and this has caused production to 
become largely speculative and to depend to an in- 
creasing degree upon the creation of an artificial de- 
mand by advertisement and salesmanship. Monetary 
technique has also been used to expand demand arti- 
ficially, and the use of it has been seized upon, not only 
by business men seeking profit, but by propagandists 
preaching increased consumption as an ideal. 

This creation of an artificial demand, besides being 
responsible for great financial disorders, has been dis- 
astrous morally. It puts the means before the end 
and, in serving the means, of necessity inverts the 
true scale of values; for the means are mass-produc- 
tion, which by its nature puts quantity before quality 
and the material before the spiritual. 

Moreover, the process violates man’s nature, not 
only as a consumer, but also as a producer. Machines 
are not in themselves either good or bad, and some 
can be made to serve the higher needs of those who 
use them. But mechanization, or the general employ- 
ment of mechanical methods to eliminate the human 
element in production, inevitably tends to frustrate 
the very purpose for which it is advocated. 

It eliminates craftsmanship (except for a very small 
minority of technicians) and eliminates also the small 
units in industry, with the scope they give for per- 
sonal qualities. Furthermore, it inflicts direct injury 
on those whom it employs, by requiring them to work 
as automata under great nervous strain, and by exact- 
ing a servile discipline in the factories, where men are 
herded and treated in the mass. 


THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES AS THE BASIS OF AN 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The seven principles formulated and briefly ex- 
plained in the foregoing outline, form, when taken 
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together, a connected whole, linking the fixed reali- 
ties of the spiritual world and of human nature to 
economics in such a way as to provide the basis for a 
complete economic system. 

The first principle puts the whole subject matter 
of economics in its true perspective by displaying the 
pursuit of material well-being, not as an end in itself, 
but as an instrument in the service of God. Regarded 
as an end in itself the pursuit of material well-being 
cannot do other than drag men down to a merely 
material level. Regarded as an instrument for God’s 
service it acquires dignity and an eternal value even 
in its merely technical devices. 

The second principle sets up again for the guidance 
of economists those moral signposts which Adam 
Smith classed with superstitions concerning witch- 
craft, but which did in fact save the medieval econo- 
mists from the confusions and chaos of later economic 
science. It requires us to reintroduce boldly into eco- 
nomic discussions the ethical precepts condemning 
(for example) injustice in wage-fixing, extortion by 
monopolies, and the whole practice of usury. It for- 
bids us to be intimidated by so-called economic laws 
which purport to have the inflexible character of the 
laws of mechanics but in fact depend on assumptions 
concerning human nature that beg the whole question. 

These so-called laws beg the question because they 
assume, not only that men will naturally act in eco- 
nomic life from the single motive of avarice, but also 
that they will be left to do so without remonstrance 
from either Church or Governments. But our second 
principle asserts that there can be no sound economic 
life unless the Church teaches, and Governments en- 
force, the moral law even in the economic sphere, 
leaving the equations of the economists to adjust them- 
selves to the altered standards of conduct. 

The third principle tells us that the State, though 
the proper agent for enforcing the moral law in the 
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political community, is not the source of the moral 
law and has no right to override it. Thus this prin- 
ciple vindicates the right of the family and the indi- 
vidual to enjoy certain fundamental liberties and 
opportunities and fulfil certain fundamental duties 
attaching to them as human beings before ever the 
State came into existence. These rights and duties 
include, moreover, the whole business of maintaining 
individual and family life at a decent material standard 
and economic relations with others at a decent moral 
standard; and this principle by implication lays upon 
the State the duty of protecting and fostering these 
activities. 

The fourth principle indicates the method by which 
the third principle may best be put into effect, namely 
by ensuring to the individual, with his family, an 
economic status in virtue of which he can exercise his 
economic rights and fulfil his duties and at the same 
time be safeguarded against any tendency on the part 
of the State to exceed its proper functions. This prin- 
ciple requires us to examine the nature of private 
property and of the right to it, and also the limits to 
that right. In so doing it points us to the first element 
of a sound structure of an economic society, namely 
widely distributed private property, in one form or 
another, held under the State’s protection. 

The fifth principle adds a second structural element, 
namely the corporative organization of industry and 
of the State itself. This form of organization, like 
individual status, is both an aid to applying the moral 
law in economic life and a method of economic con- 
struction. In the former capacity it provides a channel 
for those moral instincts that operate especially 
through social and collective action. As a method of 
economic construction it is particularly designed to 
secure an adjustment of interests and willing coopera- 
tion between the various grades of participants in 
each industry (operatives, management, directorate 
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and investing public), between the different industries, 
between the banks and industry, and between pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

It is, therefore, doubly qualified for giving concrete 
expression, adjusted to the economic realities of the 
moment, to the conception of justice in the matter of 
rents, profits, interest, wages, and conditions of labor 
and in the operations of trusts and monopolies. 

It creates also the possibility of State planning 
without the dangers of planning conducted solely by a 
centralized government. The central technical problem 
of a planned economy (and, indeed, of an economic 
system of any kind) is the adjustment of supply to 
demand. Closely connected with this are the problems 
of the adjustment of investment in producers’ goods 
to the consumption of consumers’ goods and of the 
stabilization of the price level to eliminate the indus- 
trial cycle. All these problems of economic interde- 
pendence are dealt with most safely by the mutually 
interdependent organs of the Corporative State. 

The sixth principle clears away the chief technical 
obstacle to these adjustments of interests and this com- 
prehensive planning, namely the habit of thinking of 
the economic process primarily in terms of money and 
bringing all economic problems to the test of monetary 
profit and the well-being of the money market. 

That habit is an unending source of confusion and 
misdirection in economic life. For example, the proper 
status of agriculture in any particular community can 
never be judged aright so long as the first considera- 
tion is that invested capital should obtain a high or 
a speedy return. For agriculture can never render a 
return of that kind where acreage is restricted. Con- 
sequently, in a country like Britain, the monetary cri- 
terion will lead to dependence on imported food in 
order to enable foreign countries to pay interest on 
capital invested in them or to pay for manufactured 
exports. 
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Moreover, the whole question of the place to be 
accorded in the national economy to international trade 
is wrongly stated when it is put in terms of monetary 
profit. For that depends upon local advantages in costs 
of production of special commodities, and tempts men 
to exaggerate those at the cost of the nation’s general 
productive resources in men and soil, for the decay of 
which no artificially stimulated interchange of com- 
modities can permanently compensate. 

Similarly, we can tackle the elimination and pre- 
vention of large-scale unemployment constructively 
and directly in terms of idle labor and unused produc- 
tive resources if we discard the notion, inseparable 
from the private creation of credit, that money ap- 
plied to industry must necessarily be burdened by the 
requirement that it should earn the market rate of 
interest. 

This principle points, therefore, to the control by 
the State of the creation and cancellation of credit 
by the banks, and to the assertion by the community 
of their ultimate authority over money in all its forms. 
It points also to the control of the stock market, par- 
ticularly of its speculative elements, in order that its 
fluctuations may become merely a reflection of the 
state of industry and not a disturbing factor in it. 

The seventh principle sets very necessary limits to 
the use of the monetary stimulus, or any other, to any 
part of the economic whole. For, just as the sixth 
principle subordinates money to commodities and ser- 
vices, so this last principle subordinates commodities 
and services to the human persons who are meant to 
benefit by them. It puts, not only monetary technique, 
but also advertising and salesmanship, in their proper 
place in relation to the consumer; and puts the use of 
machinery, the standardization of industrial processes, 
“Taylorism,” and all such impersonal and depersonal- 
izing aids to production, in their proper place in rela- 
tion to the producer. 
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It indicates, also, the fallacy underlying the concep- 
tion of the Leisure State, which is put forward as an 
escape from the spiritual evils of mass-consumption 
and mass-production. The advocates of this ideal urge 
that the productivity of machines should be used, not 
so much to multiply commodities indefinitely as to 
make the necessary commodities quickly, leaving 
everybody ample leisure. They are often willing to 
admit that the perfecting of a man’s personality de- 
pends (once necessities are assured) on his own cre- 
ative activity rather than on external things. But they 
claim that, when short spells of machine-minding have 
become the only necessary work, the men and women 
who have taken their turn at these will then turn spon- 
taneously to the creative crafts of the pre-machine age. 

An elementary knowledge of fallen human nature, 
however, and observation of existing leisured classes, 
combine to refute this claim. The capacity for using 
leisure creatively depends largely on the training that 
the creative powers receive in productive work that 
calls for their exercise. Methods of production that 
degrade or stifle these powers, while increasing the 
craving for leisure, at the same time destroy the capa- 
city for using leisure well. 

Moreover, ‘the requisite training of the creative 
powers and the habit of using them can only be ac- 
quired (so far as the vast majority of mankind are 
concerned) under discipline; and the natural discipline 
for their acquisition is necessary productive work. If 
the training is to be enforced in leisure time upon a 
population with minds rendered vacant and nerves ex- 
hausted by their work as machine-tenders, the Leisure 
State would soon be indistinguishable from the Police 
State, and the leisure would be only an escape from 
one form of servitude to another. 

By contrast with this delusive mirage, the seven 
principles safeguard all the essentials of human free- 
dom at the same time as they provide a basis for an 
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exact investigation of the technical problems of eco- 
nomic science. 


Can War Be Made More 
Humane? 


Translated from the OssERVATORE ROMANO 


UBLIC opinion is sometimes skeptical of the possi- 

bility of limiting, by simple juridical obligations, 
the murderous developments of the technique of war. 
War is humanized, they say, by opposing to the raid- 
ing aeroplane efficacious anti-aircraft batteries. 

This solution, if it were the only one, would imply 
that in war-time there is no force that can be imposed 
from outside. It denies, that is, the influence of psycho- 
logical and ethical factors. 

Such a statement is given the lie, not only by the 
fact that man remains man even when he is fighting 
(and is not able to prove his repugnance to the useless 
sacrifice of an innocent party or to the use of unworthy 
weapons, such as poison gas), but also by history. 

The history of every age bears witness that the 
humanization of war is not an abstract ideal, but a 
positive reality, a reality that is normal, not excep- 
tional. The famous “sackings” of cities are consid- 
ered exceptional acts of barbarism, attracting con- 
tempt and revenge to the perpetrators. Equally, the 
employment of gas in the last European war provoked 
the indignation of the nations, and their unanimous 
condemnation. 

Distinguishing between nocentes and innocentes, the 
law of peoples introduced a distinction near enough to 
the modern “combatants” and “non-combatants.” 
Proximate to the special protection for those who were 
not considered nocentes, there were the famous rights 
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of sanctuary, and the well-known guarantees of the 
inviolability of persons and private property in occu- 
pied countries. As regards the use of arms, from the 
remotest times it has been an act of dishonor to use 
unworthy weapons. 

Only an inhuman conception of life is able to speak 
of a war without laws, which, precisely because law- 
less in principle, could not, a priori, have the attri- 
butes of a just war; there would be no disinction be- 
tween guilty and innocent, between licit and illicit; 
nor would there be any specific vindications of right, 
nor the specific punishment for a crime. 

In more recent times there have been a vast number 
of pacts aiming at limiting or restraining the opera- 
tions of belligerents. 

Such pacts, having the quality of reciprocity, can- 
not be considered as lessening the sovereignty of any 
country, nor as engagements impeding the policy of 
re-arming followed by all countries. In fact, the 
assumption of engagements which completely limit, 
to the zones of warfare and to the fighting men, the 
use of the instruments of destruction, is quite com- 
patible with defensive re-armament. 

Let us take an example. It is the example that is 
today most outstanding, because it has succeeded— 
it may be because of the substantial inefficiency, speak- 
ing militarily, of the poison gases—in preventing the 
use of gas in the present conflict. 

During the course of the European War of 1914-18 
there was in force the regulation of the Hague Con- 
vention of July 29, 1899, confirmed by the Conven- 
tion of October 19, 1907. Article 34 of the regulation 
on the uses and laws of war forbade the use of poison 
and of poisoned weapons, as well as the use of shells 
containing asphyxiating or other deleterious gases. 

The declaration of the Hague of 1899 says: 


The contracting powers bind themselves not to use projectiles which 
have as their end the diffusion of asphyxiating and deleterious gas. 
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Later, in the Hague Convention of 1907, it is de- 
clared: 


Belligerents have not an unlimited right of choice of the means of 
hurting the enemy (Art. 22). 


And it adds (Art. 23): 


In addition to the established prohibitions, it is also forbidden to use 
gas or poisoned weapons. 

This treated the use of gas in a general way, since 
at that time the great developments of science, in the 
matter of gas and bacteria, could hardly have been 
foreseen. It was after the sad experience of the war 
of 1914-18 that nations gave real thought to the pre- 
venting of the use of gas in warfare. The question was 
put on the agenda at various conferences in which 
considerable attempts were made to humanize war. 

Among the accords actually in force on this subject, 
the chief are the Washington Agreement of February 
6, 1922, and that of Geneva of June 17, 1925. 

At Washington, in 1922, a treaty was signed by the 
United States, Great Britain, Italy and Japan relative 
to the use of submarines and poison gas in war. Article 
5 of this treaty states: 

The use, in time of war, of gas, whether asphyxiating, poison or the 
like . . . having been rightly condemned by the universal opinion of the 
civilized world, and the prohibition of this use having been formulated in 
treaties to which the greater number of civilized powers have adhered, 
the signatory powers, in order to make universally recognized, as incor- 
porated in the law of peoples, this prohibition, which is imposed equally 
on the conscience and the practice of nations, declare that they 
recognize this prohibition, agree to consider themselves mutually bound 
by it, and invite all civilized nations to adhere to the present agreement. 

The same theme came to the fore repeatedly at the 
League of Nations. At Geneva, on June 17, 1925, 
the representatives of 43 countries gave assent to the 
protocol on chemical and bacterialogical warfare. This 
protocol reaffirmed textually the Washington Conven- 
tion, and, using the same formula, confirmed the pro- 
posal to prevent the use of asphyxiating gas. 

These declarations, which were intended to miti- 
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gate the horrors of war, are more explicit and cate- 
goric than those of the Hague. Some of the present 
belligerents did not sign the agreement of Washington, 
nor the protocol of Geneva, but none are exempt from 
the terms of the Hague Convention. To this all the 
States, now in conflict, adhere, and none can deny the 
meaning of a categorical, if summary, prohibition of 
the use of asphyxiating gas. 


This makes us think that, maybe slowly, maybe 
laboriously, psychological and ethical considerations 
will prevail over technical developments. There is a 
homeopathic idea that the more horrible war now is, 
the shorter will it be, and the more honorable to civili- 
zation; this humanitarian prescription, analogous to 
the principles of Pasteur, has not, unfortunately, so 
far had the results claimed for it. He who, because he 
is master not only of doctrine, but also of evangelical 
charity, guards the highest morality in the social and 
civil order, has seen the danger and once again de- 
nounced it in his Easter message. 


“In the lamentable spectacle of human conflict that we are witnessing,” 
said Pope Pius XII, “we acknowledge the valour and loyalty of all those 
who, with a deep sense of duty, are fighting for the defense and pros- 
perity of their Fatherland; we recognize, too, the prodigious and, in 
itself, efficacious development in the industrial and technical fields; nor 
do we overlook the many generous and praiseworthy gestures of magna- 
nimity which have been made towards the enemy. But while we acknowl- 
edge all this, we feel obliged none the less to state that the ruthless 


struggle has, at times, achieved forms which can be described only as 
atrocious.” 


But with the heart of a father, and with the apostolic 
fervour of the Vicar of Christ, ... the Pope added an 
appeal, the very mention of which indicates hope: 


We beseech the belligerent powers to abstain until the very end 
from the use of still more murderous instruments of warfare, for the 
introduction of such weapons inevitably results in their retaliatory use, 
often with greater violence, by the enemy. If already we must lament 
the fact that the limits of legitimate warfare have been repeatedly ex- 
ceeded, would not a more widespread use of increasingly barbarous 
offensive weapons soon transform the war into unspeakable horror? 
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Dutch Bishops Condemn 
National Socialism 


Joint Pastoral of the Catholic Hierarchy of Holland, issued July 25, 1941. 
Reprinted from the London TABLET. 


WE have long maintained silence—that is to say, publicly—about 

the many injustices to which we, Catholics, have been submitted 
during recent months. We have been forbidden to hold collections, 
even among those of our own faith, for our own charitable and cul- 
tural institutions, so that their activities and very existence have been 
threatened. Our Catholic broadcasts, for which we made so many 
sacrifices for so many years, has been taken away from us. Our Catholic 
daily press has either been suspended or has been so limited in its 
freedom of expression, that it is hardly possible any longer to speak of 
a Catholic Press. The Religious, to whom so many parents wish to 
entrust the education of their children, have had their salaries cut by 
forty per cent, which has hit them hard; some of them will find it diffi- 
cult to fulfil their financial obligations; in any case, they will no longer 
be able to support the many charities for which appeals were made in 
the first place to them. Many priests and members of the Religious 
communities are no longer allowed to be heads of schools, not because 
they do not possess the necessary and lawful qualifications, but be- 
cause they are priests, and members of Religious communities. Under 
a decree concerning non-commercial societies and institutions, some of 
our institutions have been compelled to pay a very high levy; for in- 
stance, the Saint Radboud Foundation for our Catholic University has 
been compelled to hand over 143,000 guilders of the money which is 
annually collected in small amounts. Youth clubs, such as the Scouts, 
the Young Guard and the Crusade, have simply been disbanded. 


Workers’ Union SusSPENDED 


But now something has happened about which we may no longer 
be silent without betraying our spiritual office. Non possumus non loqui! 

The Reichskommissar has decreed that the council of the Roman 
Catholic Workers’ Union must suspend all their activities, and that they 
will be replaced by a Commissar with full powers. This Commissar is a 
member of the National Socialist Party. This in fact means the de- 
struction of the Roman Catholic Workers’ Union, with its affiliated unions, 
as its religious and moral tasks can no longer be performed. For you 
know, beloved brethren, that we have warned you many times against 
the dangers of National Socialism to the Faith. 

On Sunday, January 26, we had announced from all the pulpits that 
the Holy Sacraments were to be refused “to the Catholic of whom it 
was known that he was supporting the National Socialist Movement to a 
considerable extent, not only because this movement threatens to hinder 
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the Church in the free exercise of its duties in fundamental matters, 
but also because it seriously endangers the Christian conception of 
life of all those who participate in it.” 

It is clear that a Catholic association cannot be governed by people 
whose spiritual attitude is directly opposed to the Catholic conception 
of life, and whose intention it is to propagate that attitude in the 
organizations under their control. For this reason it ceases to be a 
Catholic association. But that is not all. 

The Catholic Workers’ Union is forced into the service of the Na- 
tional Socialist Movement; it becomes, in fact, one of its organizations. 
Therefore, Catholics may no longer remain members. Up to the 
present, membership of the so-called associate organizations of the 
National Socialist Party was forbidden, but the Sacraments were not 
withheld. The situation has now become such that membership of these 
associate organizations must be considered to be as much prohibited as 
membership of the National Socialist Party. For this reason the Holy 
Sacraments must be refused to those who remain members of any of 
the organizations affiliated with the Catholic Workers’ Union in its new 
guise. The same applies to members of all other associate organizations 
of the National Socialist Party. 

Beloved brethren: We cannot express how much we deplore this 
destruction of the Roman Catholic Workers’ Union. We loved it dearly 
because, with its two hundred thousand members, it comprised a great 
many of our good and faithful Catholic people; because for fifty years 
our most excellent men, priests and laymen, beginning with Schaepman 
and Ariens, have given it of their best; because the Roman Catholic 
Workers’ Union has done such tremendous good, both socially and 
spiritually. 


INJUSTICE PROTESTED 


Openly and loudly we raise our voices in protest against this injus- 
tice inflicted upon tens of thousands by robbing them of their social 
institutions. We protest against this unheard-of moral persecution, to 
force them to accept a conception of life which is contrary to their 
religious convictions. 

God permits this to happen. We must submit to His impenetrable 
decrees. But we know that God will aid us with His grace and that 
He will continue to preserve in you after the disbanding of your Union 
that Christian spirit which is so deeply rooted in you. We know our 
men and we knew how they would act. But even so, we openly wish 
to proclaim our joy that all the leaders have so courageously held fast 
and have refused their cooperation. We are proud of these men, who 
also in difficult circumstances reveal those qualities which have made 
our people great: staunchness of purpose, integrity of character, faith- 
fulness to honor and conscience. They will probably have to face priva- 
tions, but we are convinced that our Catholics will not abandon their 
brethren in need. 

Beloved members of the Roman Catholic Workers’ Union, Beloved 
brethren: it is with hearts bleeding that we have said all this to you. 
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We understand so well the sacrifices demanded of you. But the salva- 
tion of your immortal souls is at stake. It would have been much 
easier for us to remain silent, but we may not leave you in uncertainty 
with regard to the issues at stake. 


GERMAN BisHops Protest 


In this we are united with our German Episcopal Brethren. On July 
6, all twenty-nine Bishops and prelates of Greater Germany had a 
letter read in all their churches in which they rise against the injustice 
recently inflicted upon the Catholic Church in Germany. They declare 
in that letter: 

“It concerns the to be or not to be of Christianity and the Church 
in Germany. A short while ago hundreds of thousands of copies of a 
book were distributed, which declares that we, Germans, today would 
have to choose between Christ and the German people. With great in- 
dignation we, German Catholics, refuse to make such a choice. We 
love our German people and, if necessary, will even sacrifice our lives. 
At the same time, we live and die for Jesus Christ and we wish to 
remain bound to Him, now and in all eternity.” 

Beloved brethren, we have nothing to add to those words: they are 
ours too. 

Let us pray and beseech God that He may give us strength to perse- 
vere, in spite of all sacrifices which may be demanded of us “Because 
under the Heavens there is no other name given to us by which 
we can be saved”—than the name of Jesus Christ. 

And this, our joint pastoral, will be read on Sunday, August 3, in 
all our churches and chapels during the public High Masses in the 
usual manner. 

Written at Utrecht, on the Feast of Saint James, July 25, 1941. 

(Signed) Dr. J. de Jong, Archbishop of Utrecht. 
P. A. W. Hopmans, Bishop of Breda. 
A. F. Diepen, Bishop of Bois le Duc. 
Dr. J. H. G. Lemmens, Bishop of Roermond. 
J. P. Huibers, Bishop of Haarlem. 


The Cross should be noted in the Burial Service for children; it is 
borne without shaft, unlike the custom at adult funerals. This is because 
the Cross, carried in procession, symbolizes the Church wayfaring and 
militant in this world, under the standard of its Lord and Leader, which 
is not entirely verified in the case of infants, for whom combat and 
pilgrimage have been of the briefest. Therefore, because their journey 
on earth was short, so also is the Cross. Hoty Roop.ets. 
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Philosophy Today 


Reprinted from Tue MopEeRN SCHOOLMAN 


7. study philosophy? It may seem like mere 
flippancy to suggest that we study philosophy in 
order to become philosophers, but to judge from the 
amazingly small number of those who attain this end, 
that answer is not necessarily the obvious one. We 
may, however, take the end for granted and enquire 
why there are so few who attain it. The greatest 
obstacle to the advancement of the philosophia peren- 
nis is the fact that none but a chosen few can pursue 
a truly philosophical problem to its ultimate implica- 
tions, although, at the same time, there are still fewer 
who can appreciate the deficiencies of their philo- 
sophical training. It is only because the study of 
philosophy is at such a low ebb that we are forced to 
sit silently by and submit to a sort of verbiage which 
serves as an excuse for real thought. 

Perhaps we are not honest with ourselves, and any 
such attitude is definitely inimical to the production of 
true philosophers. After a few years of desultory 
poking at what we think are the problems of philoso- 
phy, we are unwilling to admit that perhaps we do not 
know what the problems are. It is one of the surest 
marks of a wise man to know how much he does not 
know. In any other field it would be an unpardonable 
sin for anyone to fool himself or others into thinking 
that he had a grasp on things with which he was only 
moderately acquainted. But in philosophy we let our 
students go through, and go through ourselves, think- 
ing that there are few of the big problems which are 
not safely tucked away in some neat little formula. 
Scientific teaching without the complement of scien- 
tific research is no teaching at all, it is unheard of, 
but philosophical research—that is a luxury which our 
pragmatic attitude does not permit us to indulge in. 
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Metaphysics stands on the top rung of human 
science. It is more intellectual than other sciences, 
and as such requires more intense intellectual activity. 
One does not become a metaphysician overnight, nor 
does one solve any really intellectual problem over- 
night. It is only after years of painstaking research 
with the most delicate instrument anyone is privileged 
to use, that we can bring ourselves to the point—not 
where problems are solved—but where we are truly 
qualified to approach the problems and undertake the 
solutions. There are problems which have been solved 
centuries ago, but even these we cannot call our own 
until we have given them at least as much time as we 
give to lesser sciences. We can survey reality from the 
shoulders of Saint Thomas, but not without climbing. 

The sooner we take philosophy seriously, the better. 
Until we cease thinking that two, three, or even more 
years of mere exposure to a watered-down, text-book 
presentation of the doctrine of the masters is sufficient, 
we are not going to produce philosophers of any sort. 
As Catholics we are proud that we possess the philo- 
sophia perennis, but we must beware that we do not 
possess it after the manner of a museum-piece. We are 
proud of the wonderful training that a course in 
philosophy gives, and rightly so, but we should be 
ashamed that we take from it so little of the great 
riches it has to give. 


Very soon there will be an end of you here; consider, therefore, the 
state of your soul. Today man is, and tomorrow he is gone. And when 
he is out of sight, he is soon out of mind... . You ought to so regulate 
yourself in all your actions and thoughts, as if today you were to die. 
. .. Tomorrow is an uncertain day; and how do you know that you will 
have a tomorrow? ... Be, therefore, always ready; and live in such a 
way that death may never find you unprepared. 


Tue Fo.ttowine or Curist. 
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Some Things New and Old 


INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 


We are taught that the Pope, as Supreme Pastor of the Universal 
Church, is infallible. Are the Bishops of the Church infallible? 

The Bishops of the Catholic Church, acting in union with the 
Sovereign Pontiff, constitute what is called Ecclesia docens, the Teaching 
Church. Accordingly when the Bishops acting with the Pope, as the 
Supreme Bishop, declare that a certain dogma or teaching is to be held 
by all Christians as a declaration of Faith or Morals, the episcopate 
thus united is held to be infallible. Hence the decisions of ecumenical 
councils, when they have been ratified by the Supreme Bishop, are 
binding as of faith on the conscience of all Christians. 

This is in accordance with the teaching of the New Testament, in 
which is found the authority committed by Christ Himself to the Apos- 
tolic College, and that authority is handed down through the episcopate 
of the Church, whose members are in actual historical lineage the 
descendants and successors of the Apostles. 

But it must be clearly understood that this authority of teaching 
infallibly the revealed dogmas of Christ’s Church is not guaranteed to 
any individual Bishop, except the Bishop of Rome, who is the direct 
successor in the episcopate of Saint Peter, to whom the Divine charge 
was given. See Matthew, chapter 18, verse 18. 

When the whole body of Bishops is united in ecumenical council, 
together with the Bishop of Rome, then the decision of their delibera- 
tions, which is founded not on individual opinion but on revealed truth, 
is infallible. 

A provincial or national council of Bishops could not pretend to 
speak with infallible authority. The sanction of the Pope could give 
to their decisions the force of law for their province or nation. But 
it is only the entire episcopate of the Church Universal, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Rome, which has authority to speak as 
the Teaching Church and make an infallible pronouncement. 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Are there any Catholic conscientious objectors to military service? 
And if there are, how many are there? 

There are a few Catholics in the United States who have registered 
themselves as conscientious objectors to military service. But it 
appears that they are so few, that they figure last numerically on the list. 

The total number of conscientious objectors in this country is known 
probably only to the War Department. But a list prepared by the 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors, shows that American 
Catholics have not greatly distinguished themselves as refusing to obey 
the call to compulsory military service. 

This survey listed a total of 1,830 conscientious objectors, who repre- 


sented some 86 religious denominations or groupings, and the ratio is 
as follows: 
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First were the Mennonites with 624 objectors, and the Brethren 
holding second place with 225. Both of these sects are pacifist, national 
defense or no national defense! 

Third on the list were the Methodists, with 134 objectors; fourth, 
the Quakers, with 130; fifth Jehovah’s Witnesses, with 124. Sixth 
came the non-affiliated consciences with 88 objectors; Presbyterians 
seventh, with 53; Baptists eighth, with 48; the Church of Christ (which 
appears to be some Protestant sect) was ninth, with 33 objecting 
consciences. 

At the bottom of the list, placed tenth and last, were the Catholics, 
who out of a total of 1,830 conscientious objectors, could muster no 
more than 29. 


Gop’s FoREKNOWLEDGE 


If God foresees everything that will ever happen, why does He not 
intervene to prevent wars, earthquakes, and other catastrophes? 


When we say that God foresees everything that happens, we are 
speaking from the point of view of finite time, and it is only from our 
human conception of time that we can say that God knows that certain 
events will happen at some future time. But God exists in infinity, 
without beginning without ending, “the same yesterday, today, and 
forever.” So that with God it is an eternal “Now.” 

The great Doctor of the Church, Saint Jerome, put this conception of 
God’s foreknowledge into a single phrase when he wrote. “Something 
happens, not because God knows it in advance; but because it happens, 
He knows it.” ‘ 

So while it may properly be said that from the finite point of view 
God does foresee events centuries and eons before they happen; in the 
light of infinity everything that has ever happened, is happening now, 
or will ever happen, is happening now. 

The reason why God, in His foreknowledge, does not intervene to 
prevent catastrophes such as war, plagues, epidemics, is that these things 
come to pass through man’s misuse of the powers and faculties given to 
him by his Creator. Man has free will, and so he can choose between 
those things that are good and those that are not good. And when he 
chooses that which is not good, when he embarks upon a course of 
action that is contrary to the Divine law of harmony which God ordained 
when He created this world, then certain circumstances are bound to 
follow. Holy Scripture tells us that when God saw all that He had 
created “it was good.” So that which is not good is against the eternal 
plan and design of the Creator. 

That, however, does not touch the question of natural phenomena, 
such as earthquakes, tornadoes, tidal waves. These are part of the natural 
physical law of the Lawgiver of the created universe. They happen 
because of universal physical laws which are part of the Divine order. 
But it is not necessarily part of the Divine plan that mankind should be 
in the path of these destructive phenomena whenever they occur. These 
things often come to pass in places where human beings do not live. 






























